I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPE 


R. 


Boston, December, 1887. 


FEEDING THE DOVES. 
YOO, coo, my pretty doves, fly lightly here! 
\/ See, snowy rice and golden grain I spill! 
Come wheeling through the wide air far and 


near, 
Come from the gray old tower and take your 
fill. 
Swell your soft breasts and curve each graceful 
neck 
With rainbows spanned, and ruffle all your 
plumes 


So dainty fine and clean, without a speck, 
Lustrous as changing silk from Lyons loons. 

Suzette is calling,—there is naught to fear! 
Coo, coo, my pretty doves, fly lightly here! 


Sure as the constant morning comes Suzette 
To bring you food, you know she will not 
fail.— 
Crossing the tender grass all dewy-wet: 
Her welcome voice you hear, and down you 
sail, 
Her pets, her pleasures, planting rosy feet 
Upon the green, and gazing brilliant-eyed 
Askance up to her face with crooning sweet, 
Lifting your shining heads in love and pride 
For all obey her well-known summons dear, 
‘* Coo, coo, my pretty doves, fly lightly here!’ 
By kind permission of Messrs. D. Lorurop 
& Co., of this city, we give our readers ‘‘Feed- 
ing the Doves.” one of the /#/¢een illustrations 
of a beautiful holiday book published by them, 
entitled ‘‘Idyls and Pastorals.” by Celia Thaxter. 
We recommend all our readers to examine this 
beautiful book. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE BIRD’S BREAKFAST. 
Two little birdies, 

One winter day, 
Began to wonder 

And then to say, 
‘*How about breakfast, 

This wintry day?” 


Two little maidens, 
One wintry day, 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep 
That wintry day. 
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One. with a broom, 
Swept the snow away: 

One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play; 

And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 


- 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Yournal of Geneva, a Swiss newspaper, 
‘cold snap” last 


spring. the following advertisement: 


contained, during severe 


“NOTICE TO THE CHARITABLE. 


*On account of the heavy snowfall and ex- 
treme cold, the resident birds and birds of pass- 
age in Geneva earnestly request that the reader 
will place, in some place not likely to be covered 
with snow, a plate containing seeds or a modest 
provision of bread-crumbs. In_ return for 
which they hereby engage, as soon as the warm 
weather returns, to wage unrelenting war against 
destructive insects of every variety.” 

This advertisement was generally “answered,” 
and the birds of Geneva fared very well while 
the snow lasted.— ) vuth’s Companion. 

[For Our Dumb Animals. 

The hundreds of thousands who have been 
made happy at the Boston Museum and else- 
where by the late Mrs. J. R. Vincent, whose 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Courtney of St. Paul’s. 
paid such a beautiful tribute to her memory, 
will not be surprised, atter reading the tollow- 
ing sent us by one of her best friends, that in 
her last will and testament she kindly remem- 
bered this society. 
WHY SHE WAS NOT AT THE MUSEUM. 

Several years ago. when Mr. Keach was the 
manager of the Museum, when an afternoon 
performance was about to begin ¢¢ was found 
that Mrs. Vincent was not there. As she was 
to play in one of the first scenes, Mr. Keach sent 
messengers to hunt her up. During their 
search, their attention was attracted by a crowd 
on the corner of Tremont Row and Pemberton 
Square, in the centre of which they discovered 
Mrs. Vincent, who (to use her own words) was 
‘*speaking her mind” to a brute” who was 
driving a lame horse. By way of impressing 
him with the cruelty of his deed, she was shaking 
her umbrella 


at him! Those who had the 


pleasure of seeing Mrs. Vincent in **Harbor 
Lights,” last winter, can probably picture this 
scene, for it seems to us that it was the way that 
“Mrs. Chudleigh” lectured ‘*Tom Dossiter,” in 
Act IIT, Scene II. 

stage was waiting,” 


When she was told that *‘the 
she made this characteristic 
reply: ‘* Well, J don’t care tf the stage ts wait- 
ing, and I don't care for Mr. Keach nor twenty 
like him. I won't see a brute driving a horse on 
three legs, without speaking my mind !” 

This is but one of the many anecdotes show- 
ing her love for animals. 

When she was dying, fearing that her pets 
should be unkindly treated, she left orders that 
her parrot, “Oscar Wilde,” and her two canary 
birds should be chloroformed. Her wish was 
carried out, and the two canaries repose in the 
same grave with their devoted mistress. 

One who was very near and dear to Mrs. 
Vincent says, ‘‘ I can scarcely believe she has 
gone; she 
filled.” 


leaves a space that can never be 
** To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to dite.” 


4D. 


CHRISTMAS IN BELGIUM. 


There is a here which 
The children make 
little presents to their parents, and to each 
other, and parents to their children. For three 


or four months before Christmas the girls are all 


Christmas custom 


pleased and interested me. 


busy and the boys save up their money to buy 
these presents. What 
cautiously kept secret; and the girls have a 


the present is to be is 


world of contrivances to conceal it —such as work- 
ing when they are out on visits, and the others 
are not with them — getting up in the morning 
before daylight.ete. Then on the evening be- 
fore Christmas Day, one of the parlors is lighted 
up for the children, into which the parents must 
not go; a great yew bough is fastened on the table 
ata little distance from the wall,a multitude of 
little tapers are fixed in the bough, but not so as 
to burn it till they are nearly consumed, and 
and flutters from 
Under this bough the children lay 


colored paper, etc., hangs 
the twigs. 
out in great order the presents they mean for 
their parents, still concealing in their pockets 
what they intend for each. Then the parents are 
introduced, and each presents his little gift; 
they then bring out the remainder one by one 
their pockets, them with 


witnessed the 


from and present 
Where I 


scene there were eight or nine children, and the 


kisses and embraces. 


eldest daughter and mother wept aloud for joy 
and tenderness; and the tears ran down the face 
of the father, and he clasped all his children so 
tight to his breast, it seemed as if he did it to 
stifle the sob that was rising within it. 
affected. The 
bough and its appendages on the wall, and arch- 


I was 
very) much shadow of the 
ing over on the ceiling, made a pretty picture; 
and then the raptures of the very little ones, 
when at last the twigs and their needles began 
to take fire and saaf—oh, it delightful 
tothem! On the next day (Christmas Day), in 
the great parlor, the parents lay out on the table 


Was 


the presents for their children: a scene of more 
sober joy succeeds, as on this day, after an old 
custom, the mother says privately to each of her 
daughters, and the father to his sons, that which 
they have observed most praiseworthy and that 
For- 
merly, and still in all the smaller towns and 
North Germany, these 
presents were sent by all the parents to some 


which was most faulty in their conduct. 


villages throughout 
one fellow, who in high buskins, a white robe, a 
mask, and an enormous tlax wig, personates 
Kuecht Rupert. ¢. e., the servant of Rupert. 
On Christmas night he goes round to every 
house, and says his Master sent him thither. 
The parents and elder children receive him with 
great pomp and reverence. He then inquires 
for the children, and, according to the character 
which he hears from the parents, he gives them 
the intended presents. Or, if they should have 
been bad, he gives the parents a rod, and in the 
name of his Master, recommends them to use 
it frequently. When about seven or cight years 
old, the children are let into the secret; and it 
is curious how faithfully they keep it. 


WHAT THE OLD HEN SAID. 
| eres the house he came running, 


And begged me to cut off his curls, 
Over his head richly clustered, 
As bright and as fair as a girl's. 


“Why would you lose them, my darling? 
‘*Because our old hen,” pouted he, 
Screams, ‘*Cut, cut, cut! Get-your-hair-cut! 


Get-your-hair-cut!” and I know she means 


me!” —George Cooper. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

XYHRISTMAS bells are gaily ringing. 

/ Wear the merry, laughing chime; 
Happy thoughts their peals are bringing, 

Of the joyous Christmas time. 
Ev'ry leaping tongue rejoices, 

Clear and high their praises ring ; 
Shout. ye people, lift your voices, 

Hail the birth of Christ the King. 
** Peace on earth ” all discord stilling, 

Comes to man the sweet refrain; 
Listen, how all hearts are thrilling 

With the strange and mystic strain. 
Now the notes fall soft and tender, 

Dropping downward thro’ the air, 
Dreary hut or home of splendor. 

All the gracious message share. 


Now again triumphant sounding, 
Jubilates high we raise, 
Gift to man, with love abounding, 
Christ's nativity we praise ;— 
Rising, sinking, dying, swelling, 
Ring, ve bells, throughout the earth, 
All your cheerful music telling 
Of the Christ-child’s wondrous birth. 


Pile on the Christmas logs, 
Higher and higher: 
Cheerly, cheerily 
Crackles the fire. 


Now let the bells ring out 
Merrily, merrily; 
Now let the children shout 


Cheerily, cheerily. 


Let no harsh voices sound 
Drearily, drearily ; 

Let not but joy abound, 
Merrily, Merrily. 


Now let home-voices sound, 
Brimful of meaning ; 

Now let bright eyes abound, 
Radiantly beaming. 


Ilerald of future bliss! 
Joyously dawning; 

Hail to thee! hail to thee! 
Bright Christmas morning! 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
1 OD bless the little stockings 
All over the land to-night, 
Hung in the choicest corners, 
In the glow of crimson light! 
The tiny scarlet stocking, 
With a hole in heel and toe, 
Worn by wonderful journeys 
The darlings have to go 


ge. 


And heaven pity the children, 
Wherever their home may be. 
Who wake at the first gray dawning, 
An empty stocking to see, 
Left in the faith of childhood, 
Hanging against the wall, 
Just where the dazzling glory 
Of Santa’s light will fall. 


STRANGER: **Have you any anarchists in this 
town?” Resident: **.Vof one. This ts a Prohi- 
“What has that to do with the 
“Everything. You never find anar- 
chists where there ts no beer.” 


bition town.” 
matter?” 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President; SaMuEL E. Sawyer, 
Vice-President; Rev. Thomas ‘TiMMINs, Secretary; 
Joseru L, STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand seven hundred branches 
ofthe Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 

PLEDGE. 


“1 will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Soctety Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 

We send w/thout cost. to every person asking 
acopy of * Band of Mercy” information, and 
other publications. 

Also, zwtthout cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a -* Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — tothe pledge, a/so the name chosen 
for the ** Band” and the name and post-office 


‘address [town and state] ef the President : 


Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dump 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, pad of Band of Mercy Information. 

3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Zwelve Lessons on Nindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

Sth, LErght Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of FYuventdle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen vears 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Piedge together. [See Melodies.] ~ 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

— Readings, Recitations, “‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb Creatures happier and 
better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


Dumb Animals. 


Girls “ie eat 
arsenic. to 


whiten their 


assured by an 


I YoU A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY, 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer is a Life 
Member of the * P went American Band of Mercy,” anda 
‘* Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Soc tety for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they w ish to join, and by enclosing a two- 
cent return postage Stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents, 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not only of 
achusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
* Parent Americ an Band,” 

Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
eates at ten cents a hundred, 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C. A. 


5770. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Cong. Sunday School Band. 
Capt. ©. P. Low: 


5771. .Meth. Epis. S. S. Band. 
P., Dr. Stoddard. 
S., S. M. Robinson. 


‘772. Baptist S. S. Band. 
Thomas Telford. 


aT73. Ossipee, N. H. 
P., Rev. N. M. Bailey. 


5774. Stoughton, Wis. 
Helping Hands Band. 
P.. Edith F. Robinson. 


5775. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Edw. Hugo. 
S., Mabel Mack. 


5776. Northampton. Mass. 
Norwood Band. 
P., Anna Stockbridge. 


5777. Tonnar, Wis. 
P.. Mrs. T. I. Chamberlain. 


5778. Austin, IIl. 
P., L. W. Charles. 


45779. Laville. Wis. 
Youth Band. 
P., Celeste Todd. 


5780. Roslindale, Mass. 
Japtist Ch. S. S. Band. 
Mrs: Sybel W. Weld. 


5781. Germantown, Ohio. 
Dry Run Band. 
A. Yarmell: 


5782. Salisbury Cove. Me. 
Loyal Legion Band. 
P., Capt. P. Leland. 


5783. Bar Harbor, Me. 
Loyal Legion Band. 
P., A. M. Connors. 


5784. Dunbar, Pa. 
Ifill Farm Band. 
P., Nettie Bartlett. 


5785, Washington, Pa. 
Agassiz Band. 
?., Mattie A. Brown. 


5786. St. Louis, Mo. 
Earnest Band. 


~, Mrs. Ida H. Holt. 


5787. Crawtord. Ill. 
John Buck. 


D788. Sacramento, Cal. 
I'll Try Band. 
., Mrs. Hetty A. Dunn, 


5789. Kezar Falls, Me. 
Pine Tree Band. 
.. Mary D. Garner. 


5790. Wyoming, Pa. 
P., Mrs. M. D. Fuller. 


5791. Dorchester, Mass. 
Pilgrim Ch. Pri. S. S. Band. 
?.. Mrs. Albert S. Blood. 


5792. La Porte, Ind. 
Nettie E. I[lammond. 


3. Skowhegan. Me. 
Company <A, Somerset Div. 
Loyal Temperance Legion 
Band. 
?., May Knight. 
S.. Bell Foss. 


5794. Lamoine, Me. 


P., W. H. Rice; 


, Miss Hartshorne. 


AN old Texan recently remarked that he had 
eight unanswerable arguments for prohibition. 
“What are they?” asked “a friend. 
sous.” responded the old man.— The Review. 

A HORSE TRADE. 

‘‘T want to sell ver a horse.” 

“T don’t want him.” 

“Yer reely must buy him. Yer never seen a 
better horse for the price.” 

‘*What is the price.” 

“A hundred and fifty dollars, and dirt cheap 
at that.” 

The inquirer meditated a few moments, and 
then blandly remarked: 

“Pil give ver five.” 

The equestrian dismounted. saying with earn- 
estness: 

“Stranger, the horse is yourn.” 


Tue parlor is probably the most frequented of 


all court reoms. 


complexion are 


exchange that 
arsenic eating 
produces clear, 


white tombstones 
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O UR D UMB xz NIMALS. LAW TO PREVENT CRUELTY IN THE 


Boston, December, 1887. 


THE NOVEMBER MEETING 


Of directors was held on Wednesday, the 
16th, President Angell in the chair. The 
president reported that, in addition to the 
1600 newspapers on the regular exchange 
list of OUR Dump AnrMats, copies of that 
paper had been sent recently to every paper 
in the Southern States and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

It was voted that Messrs. Angell, Hon. 
Samuel C. Cobb, J. Boyle O'Reilly, J. Mur- 
ray Forbes, Charles F. Donnelly, George 
Noyes, G. J. F. Bryant, David Nevins, and 
Augustus Hemenway, be a committee to 
petition the Boston Water Board that the drink- 
ing fountains for horses be kept open through 
the coming winter ; also, to petition Congress 
for a law to punish cruelty to animals in the 
various territories of the United States. It 
was also voted to re-elect, as annual branch 
members, 645 officers and men of the Boston 
police, who now belong to the society, and 
such others as choose to join. 

The Boston agents have dealt with 149 
cases of cruelty during the month, taken 30 
animals from work, and caused 63 animals 
to be mercifully killed. : 

The branches of the Society’s Parent 
Band of Mercy now number 5738. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 
We send “Our Dump AnriMAts” this 


month with marked articles to every clergy- 
man in Massachusetts—every lawyer in 
Massachusetts—about sixteen hundred news- 
papers on our regular exchange list—cvery 
newspaper in the Southern States—cvery 
newspaper West of the Mississippi river. 
If we should publish the kind notices we 
are receiving from the press, it would make 
our columns more interesting to ourselves 
than to our readers, so we can only occasion- 
ally give one like the following we have just 
read : 

DumB November is as 
bright and beautiful as possible. It is 


ANIMALS for 
finely 
illustrated, and contains many touching experi- 
ences and pleasing stories. In finding a voice 
for those who cannot speak, Geo. T. Angell and 
his noble band of followers deserve to be heard 
by every one, and Our Dums ANIMALS should 
havea place in every Sunday and day school,every 
reading-room, and every home inthe land. It 
is doing a grand work, and merits the hearty, 
sympathetic aid of all.— Massachusetts 
Ploughman, Nov. 19th. 

=: 


MELROSE, MASS. 


We are glad to receive from Mrs. R. M. 
Hesseltine, President of the Juvenile Tem- 
perance organization at Melrose we ad- 
dressed a few weeks since, an order for 
three hundred “Band of Mercy” badges. 


TERRITORIES. 

Last year we petitioned Congress for a 
national law to punish cruelty to animals in 
our territories. It was presented and urged 
by the Hon. Patrick A. Collins, member of 
Congress from:this city, who introduced a 
bill and obtained a unanimous report of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, recommending its passage. As 
it was a short session of Congress and an 
immense number of bills standing before it, 
we expected only to call the attention of 
Congress to the subject. As our readers 
will observe in another column, we are now 
moving on the present Congress, and hope 
to obtain the law. 

: 
THE BOSTON POLICE. 

On recommendation of the president, it 
was unanimously voted last year by our di- 
rectors to make any of the Boston police who 
would like to join our society branch mem- 
bers, and furnish them cards of membership 
and our various publications without cost. 
By order of the Police Commissioners, a 
letter from President Angell was read at each 
police headquarters, and six hundred and 
forty-three officers and men sent in their 
names as wishing to join, and received their 
cards of membership, with directions for 
humanely killing animals, and the Society’s 


other publications. The plan has worked 


admirably, and, as our readers will see in 


another column, the directors have unani- 
mously voted to continue it the coming 
year. 


TO KEEP THE FOUNTAINS FOR HORSES | 


OPEN ALL WINTER. 


Up to 1884 our City Water Board declined 
to keep the drinking fountains for horses 
open in winter, on the ground that by their 
freezing and overflowing much cost and 
greater liability for damages might come to 
the city. 

In 1884, Mrs. William Appleton, who with 
her husband had presented thirteen of these 
fountains to the city, offered to pay the cost 
of alterations necessary to keep them open, 
employ men to watch them, and hold the 
city harmless from all damages. In conse- 
quence of this offer, three fountains were 
opened as an experiment. Last winter 
fifteen were kept open. As will be noticed 
in another column, we now petition that @// 
be kept open this winter; and we have no 
doubt every horse owner in Boston would 
be glad to sign the petition. 

Love is the seed of harmony, peace and pros- 
perity. Hate is the seed of discord, terror, de- 
struction and annihilation. 


Ir “twere not for my cat and dog, I think IT could 
not live. — EBENEZER ELLiorr. 


Is. 
CHRISTMAS. 

This is our Christmas number, and we 
wish all our readers a happy, merry Christ- 
mas. But while buying Christmas presents 
for the children and human friends, don’t 
forget the dumb friends, who, though they 
cannot speak, are perhaps quite as deserv- 
ing. And we suspect you can in no way 
confer upon them a greater benefit than by 
sending to our society, or its Afsstonary 
fund, a donation that shall help to hasten 
that joyful Christmas, when wo/ only we, but 
dumb creature in and 
stables, and stockyards, shall have reason to 
rejoice that Christ was born. 


every our homes, 


ADDRESSES. 

We had the pleasure on Oct. 27 and 28 
of addressing the pupils of the public schools 
of Newton and West Newton, and on Noy. 
1 of addressing at Tremont Temple about 
two thousand clergymen, Sunday School 
workers and teachers. We are sorry to be 
compelled to decline many invitations. We 
can never bind ourself absolutely to speak 
outside the city at any given time in the 
cold season, because we are liable to bron- 
chial colds, which not only stop speaking 
but interfere with other duties more impor- 
tant than any ordinary addresses. 


$500. 

By and under the last will and testament 
of Dorothea L. Dix, philanthropist, five hun- 
dred dollars was given and has been paid to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, to be expended in 
the erection of a fountain 7” or near Boston, 
to be kept running summer and winter, said 
fountain to be erected under the supervision 
and approval of the undersigned. Any per- 
sons knowing of a suitable place for the erec- 
tion of this fountain are requested to send 
me as full a description as possible. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


$25. 

Iam authorized by the directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to offer twenty-five dol- 
lars reward to any persun who will furnish 
evidence which shall enable the Scciety to 
convict of a violation of the laws of Massa- 
chusetts by docking or cutting the tail of any 
horse, thus subjecting the horse to unneces- 
sary cruelty, and taking from him for life the 
only protection nature has given him against 
insects. 

Gro. ‘T. ANGELL, President. 
ROCHESTER. 

We have a report of the Rochester meet- 
ing, which we hope to be able to publish in 
our January number. 
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Dumb Animals. 


MOST IMPORTANT DECISION ON 
FOX-HUNTING AND THE PRO- 
TECTION OF ALL OTHER 
WILD ANIMALS. 


A most important decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, on a case 
prosecuted by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has 
just been announced, and we give it below: 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT FOR ‘THE COMMON- 
WEALTH—NOV. 25. 

A rescript has been sent down in the case of 
Commonwealth vs. Elmer Turner from Ply- 
mouth County. This was a complaint made 
under Public Statutes, ch. 207, sec. 53 and al- 
leged that the defendant at a certain time and 
place was the person having charge of a 
fox, and did then and there knowingly 
and wilfully permit such fox to be sub- 
jected to unnecessary suffering by turning it 
loose to be hunted by dogs, whereby it was 


hunted and subjected to unnecessary suffering. | 
At the trial in the Superior Court, the court re- , 


fused to rule as requested by the defendant, that 


the evidence was not sufficient to warrant a con- | 


viction. 
defendant let a fox loose from his custody in the 
presence of several dogs, that the fox ran into 
a thicket wood and disappeared; that about five 
minutes afterward the dogs were let loose and 
pursued the fox, and caught it and tore it to 
pieces. The evidence as found by the court was 
sufficient to prove that the fox was let loose 
by the defendant to be hunted by the dogs, and 
that the dogs were procured by him and were let 
loose by his direction in order that they should 
hunt the fox. Zhe court now hold that these 
facts constitute an offence described in the statute: 
that the statute includes noxious animals: that 
there was evidence that the fox was subjected to 
unnecessary suffering, and that there was evt- 
dence that tt was subjected to suffcring by the 
defendant, or while tt was in his charge or 
custody. 
cordingly overruled. 


This decision throws the protection of law | 


The defendant's exceptions were ac- | 
I - shall be found always at the very front of 


The evidence tended to prove that the | 


around every wild beast in Massachusetts, | 
whether in menagerie or roaming the woods | 


or fields. They may be killed, but cannot be | : : 
_ hundred dollars, which I hope you will use 


| for “the Missionary Fund,” or in any other 


tormented. No unnecessary cruelty can be 
inflicted on them with impunity. 


It is the final decision of the highest court | 
of Massachusetts, and as such will be quoted | 
not only in courts of all other States and | 
Territories, but ‘all over the world, wherever | 
similar laws for the protection of animals are | 


enacted. 

As our Massachusetts Society was the first 
in the world to stop the shooting of live 
pigeons from traps for sport, and the first in 
the world to obtain convictions for docking 
the tails of horses, —as it established the 
first paper of its kind in the world for the 
protection of animals, and the first “ Band 
of Mercy” in America—so now it is the 
first to obtain a decision of its highest court 


to protect every wild beast that roams its — 


fields and forests from unnecessary cruelty. 
We have thought it wise to educate our 


judges, magistrates and legislators by supply- 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
THREE READERS OF ‘‘ OUR DUMB ANIMALS” WHO WISH ITS EDITOR A 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


liberally with our humane _ publications. 
This paper goes to every lawyer in Mass- 
achusetts, every clergyman, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, our upwards of 450 
agents in country towns, 643 of the Boston 
Police, upwards of four hundred papers 
printed in the State, and with the aid of our 
missionary fund to wpwards of five thousand 
papers printed all over this country. It is 
our intention if the Almighty gives us health 
and strength to work and moves humane 
hearts to provide the money, that in this war 
against -cruelty the flag of Massachusetts, 
like the white plume of Henri of Navarre, 


the battle. 


A LETTER WORTH READING. 


Mr. ANGELL :—I enclose a check for five 


way which will help on the good cause in 
behalf of which you are working so 
earnestly. 

Very truly yours, 
November 18th. 

[The name of signer we are not permit- 
ted to give. ] 

The person who writes the above letter 
has written it after careful examination and 
consideration of the plans and work of our 
society, and of the missionary work we are try- 
ing to do all over this country. We regret 
that we cannot give the name, because it 
would carry weight in inducing others to send 
contributions to our missionary fund. 
Every dollar added to that fund gives us in- 


creased power to reach with our humane lit- 


erature away out on the plains, where 8Q0,- 
000 cattle were permitted to die last winter 


ing them and sheir wives and children most | of starvation; into the extreme Southern 


States, where, 70 a large class of the population, 
kindness to animals is almost unknown, and 
into such South Western Territories as New 


Mexico, where bull fights are a popular 


| amusement, and the cutting out of an eye 
froma horse that happened to step into a 
hole, as stated in another column, only 


| caused a laugh. 


There is a great work to 
be done in converting our American heathen 
to habits and thoughts of mercy,—a work 
not only for the protection of dumbanimals,du¢ 


Sor the protection of property and life. The scope 
| of this work had been carefully considered 


by the Rev. Dr. Hedge, when he wrote us 


| last July “ Your enterprise seems to me the best 


charity of the day,” and by Frances E. Willard 
when she wrote us “J /ook upon your mission 


| as a sacred one, not second to any that are 


founded in the name of Christ.” And now 
in this Christmas season, when hearts are 
opened to deeds of kindness, permit us to 
again ask not only the friends of animals, 
but all humane persons, to follow, as their 
means will permit, the example of the friend 
who wrote the above letter, and so aid in giv- 
ing us a misstonary fund adequate to the 


| great work that lies before us. 


Please specify with the gifts you send 
whether given to our mssionary fund or for 
the ordinary expenses of the society. Please 


| give us the privilege, when you can, to pub- 


lish your names. They will help us in ob- 
taining other subscriptions. G. T. A. 
TueEy who forgive most shall be forgiven.— 
Bailey. 
Ir is faith in something and enthusiasm for 
something that makes life worth looking at.— 
Tfolmes. 
A house is no home unless it contains food 
and fire for the mind as well as the body. 
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A LETTER WE LIKE. 

Betorr, Wis., Nov. 10, 1887. 
Mr. GEo. ‘I’. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir: I enclose a New York draft for 
twenty-five dollars for the missionary fund 
of your P. C. A. Society, to be used as you 
think best: This missionary feature of your 
work strikes me very favorably. I especially 
like the spirit shown by the Massachusetts 
Society. E. B. F. 

Another letter we get by same mail, writ- 
ten by a lady in New Mexico to Francis E. 
Willard, President of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and by her 
forwarded to us. “I send you marked copy 
of paper, showing the level of public morals, 
and how dire our need of reform in the 
treatment of animals. There is at present 
no channel to reach the people and children, 
except through the Humane Society of the 
extreme East. Something ought to be done 
speedily. We can doa great deal at Nash- 
ville, by adding this subject to our present 
lines of reformatory work, etc., etc.” 

One instance given by this lady is of a cow- 
boy, whose horse stumbled by putting his 
foot in a hole. The cowboy dismounted, 
took out his knife and cut one of the pony’s 
eyes out, saying, “ You might as well be with- 
out eyes if you can’t see.” Others laughed at 
it. 

What do we want of a missionary fund ? 
We could use $1,000 in New Mexico alone 
if we had it. We could use $5,000 
if we had it, in planting humane education 
in New Mexico, old Mexico, and every 
school on this continent, and through the 
children reach in most effective manner, the 
mothers and fathers. 

L. Suntivan says: “Ad. America | 
is behind me.” Inone sense that is true. Few 
Americans dare to stand up and face him. 
—Treasure Trove. 

And yet at the summons of our Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., he came into court one 
day and paid a hundred dollars for abusing 
a horse,and a few days since, the ‘Belfast 
Spider,” champion light-weight pugilist of 
the world, came also at our summons into 
court and paid fine and costs for abusing a 
cow. Heavy-weights and light-weights may 
hammer each other as much as they please, 
but when they undertake to try their strength — 
on dumb animals, there is something a great 
deal stronger than either of them—and shat 
is the daw.—[Epiror. 


THE NATIONAL *“WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION” CONVEN- 
TION AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 
It was our intention to give personally before 
the above named important convention the ad- | 
dress printed in other columns. 


But a severe bronchial cold led our best 
friends to protest against our travelling some 
twenty-four hundred miles in the month of 
November, particularly when home duties were 
so pressing. 

Another thought came up. Here are the 
leaders of this great organization already in full 
sympathy,—here is its President, one of the 
most eloquent women of the world, and others, 
ready to speak more effectively than we can. 
So we consulted with Miss Willard, and the re- 
sult was to send four thousand copies of the ad- 
dress, also of the petition printed in another 
column, and other humane publications for dis- 
tribution. 

Next year the convention is likely to be nearer 
Boston, and we shall hope to be present. 

With such women as have this matter in 
charge, we have no fear of results. 


Boston, MaAss., Nov. 5, 1887. 
To Frances E. WILLARD, 
President of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 
DEAR MADAM: 

I send you by express, care of Mrs. Judge 
East, Nashville, Tenn., four thousand copies of 
the enclosed address.which I had intended to give 
personally to the convention. I also send, en- 
closed, copies of a petition upon which I would 
respectfully pray the kind action of the conven- 
tion. I deeply regret the circumstances which 


| Ou ia Dumb | Ani mals. 


prevent my being at Nashville, but I know you | 


will speak words there which will be more 
effective than anything I could say. 

With earnest wishes and hopes for the 
success of the great. unselfish and heaven-in- 
spired work in which you and so many noble 
women with you are engaged, I am with rever- 
ence and respect, 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 

President Mass. Society Pre- 
vention of Cruely to Ant- 
mals and of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy. 


To the National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union in Session at Nashville, 
Tenn: 

Respectfully represents your petitioner, Gro. 
T. ANGELL, of Boston, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. and of the Parent American 


by exposure to the weather. and otherwise: 
And in behalf of the innumerable millions 
who cannot speak for themselves, he would 
most earnestly pray that to all the school 
books approved by your organization for 
teaching temperance, and which are now being 
introduced by your sanction into the public 
schools of this country, may be added ina 
supplementary chapter, or otherwise, the teach- 
ings of kindness and mercy to God’s lower 
creatures, and the effects of the terrible curse 
which has come upon them through the _ use 
of alcoholic liquors. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
President of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of 
the Parent American Band of Merey. 


FOR GOD AND HOME AND NATIVE 
LAND. 
Headquarters Massachusetts Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Boston, Nov. 5, 1887. 


| Dear Mr. ANGELL: 


We take pleasure in informing you that 
many of our Loyal Temperance Legions in this 
State have already adopted the Band of Mercy 
pledge. and the boys and girls are being taught 
habits of kindness to all harmless living crea- 
tures. The teachers and children are delighted 
with your beautiful paper and the literature 
which you have sent them. 

We shall recommend at the annual con- 


| vention of the National Woman’s Christian 
| Temperance Union, about to be held at Nash- 
| ville, Tenn., that the same plans be adopted 
| by the juvenile organizations throughout the 


country. 
ELISABETH S. TOBEY, 
President of the Mass. W.C. T. U. 
ELISABETH P. GORDON, 
Secretary of the Mass. W. C. T. U. 
Extracts from letter received from Tsabel C. 
flamilton, State Organiser of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union for Maine. 


3AR HARBOR, MAINE, Nov. 2d, 1887. 


| Mr. ANGELL: 


Band of Mercy, that in the book named , 


Hygienic Physiology, by J. D. Steele, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., and now being 
widely introduced into American schools for 
the purpose of teaching temperance, are many 
statements unnecessarily suggesting to boys 
cruel experiments on living animals, in proof 
of which he would refer to pages 21, 61, 62, 
106, 116, 118, 121, 125, 128, 130, 149, 150, 
151, 169, 173, 181, 182; and he would most 
respectfully ask that the influence of your great 
organization may be used to cause the sup- 
pression in future editions of these objection- 
able and unnecessary statements: 

And your petitioner would further rep- 
resent that out of upwards of fifty-three 
thousand cases of cruelty to dumb = animals 
already dealt with by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a large portion have been occasioned 
by the use of alcoholic liquors—cases of 


starvation, beating, driving to .death, killing 


* = * 

I see that you are to visit our National 
W. C. T. U. Convention at Nashville, Tenn. 
{ had hoped to be there myself but cannot. 
I hope you may be able to so present the 


work that they may decide to make Bands of 


Mercy a department of work. I have had 
awide experience and opportunity of obser- 
vation, and I can very safely say there ts no 
line of work outside of temperance so much 
needed, and so calculated for impressing 
children early in life to form habits of mercy 
and kindness to each other as this. School 
Teachers write me this invariably, wherever 
IT have formed these Bands of Mercy, either 
tn public or Sunday schools, and trom the 
children the influence extends to those of 
larger growth. It meets the co-operation of 
the pastors and people, and ts to be one 
of the grandest means of educating public 
sentiment to co-work with God tn the bring- 
ing tn of His kingdom to reign in the hearts 
of the people, and His will to be done on 
earth. May God speed you in your visit and 
message at Nashville. 


Copyright, 1879, by Lee & SHEParb. 


‘** The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 


FPNHE breaking waves dashed high 

- On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches toss‘d: 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true*hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame: 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; — 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 
This was their welome home! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band ; — 

Why had /dev come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


While enjoy- 
ing our happy 
Christmas, it is 
well to remem- 
ber those who 
founded our 
State, and per- 
haps in the 
whole English 
language we 
can find noth- 
ing more ap- 
propriate than 
the noble hymn 
of Mrs. He- 
mans, which 
we give with 
two of the 77% 
illustra- 
tions contain- 
ed in its beau- 
tiful holiday 
publication, by 
Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard of this 
cu. It isa 
pleasure to look 
at these pic- 
tures, 


** Praise God from whom all bless- 


ings flow, 


Ww. 


What sought they thus afar? — 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 
They sought a fatth’s pure shrinc! 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod — 
They have left unstained what there they 
found ;— 
Freedom to worship God. 


WAS IT NOT GOOD ADVICE? 


A most excellent lady friend, whose name 
is prominently before the country, sends us a 
statement of the false stories which the press 
have been circulating about her and her 
work, and this is what we write her :— 

“You cannot help it. From our Saviour 
down it has always been the same. Josh 
Billings says that anyone who expects to go 
through this world and please everybody, 
must travel on a back road.” We ourselves 
had similar experiences a few years ago, 
when we ventured to attack, through the 
press and elsewhere, the poisonous adultera- 
tions of our foods and other articles ; but 
we went right ahead, turning neither to the 
right nor left, taking the abuse good natured- 
ly, and bye-and-bye lots of the very parties 
who had abused us came over to our side, 
and we succeeded in securing a congressional 
report in our favor, of which about a hun- 


f Praise Him all creatures here be- 
” 


Copyright, 1879, by LEE & SHEPARD. 


‘*The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


Oh, happy ts he that giveth 
Of his gifts unto the poor ; 
For the smile of the blessed Christ 
ts his. 
And his reward ts sure. 


dred thousand copies were sent over the 
country as the foundation of laws since en- 
acted. If we had spent our time fighting 
everybody that attacked us, we should never 
have succeeded. 

We suspect there is no better way to ac- 
complish good work than to go right ahead, 
return good for evil, and so eventually make 
our enemies our friends. 

But forever and forever 
Let it be the soul’s endeavor 
Love from hatred to dissever, 
And in whatsoe’er we do, 
Won by truth’s eternal beauty, 
To our highest sense of duty 
Evermore be firm and true. 
= 
THE HUMANE JOURNAL. 

We are glad to see in the October //umane 
Fournal, the kind face of our good friend and 
indefatigable humane worker, Mrs. F. Schaffter, 
of the New Orleans Picayune, who, with her 
friend Mrs. Nicholson, editor and one of the 
proprietors of that paper, has done, through its 
columns and otherwise, a world of good to our 
cause in the Southern States. 

We are trying to make Our Dumb Animals 
the best and most interesting paper of its kind 
in the world. Friend Landon is trying to make 
his Humane Fournal the same. This is just as 
it should be. Now let all humane persons sub- 
scribe for, read and circulate both. We should 


be glad to increase the circulation of each to a 
million or more. 
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THE BIG MAN AND HIS MOTHER. 
We were ata railroad junction one night, 
waiting a few hours for a train in the waiting- 
room, trying to talk a brown-eyed boy to sleep. 
Presently a freight train arrived, anda beautiful 
little old woman came in, escorted by a German, 
and they talked in German, he giving her, evi- 
dently, a lot of information about the route she 
was going, and telling her about her tickets and 
baggage check, and occasionally patting her on 
the arm. At first our United States baby, who 
did not understand German, was tickled to hear 
them talk, and he ‘‘ snickered” at the peculiar 
sound of the language that was being spoken. 
The big man put his hand to the old lady’s cheek 
and said something encouraging, and a tear 
came to her eye, and she looked as happy asa 
gueen. The brown eyes of the boy opened pretty 
big, and his face sobered down from his laugh, 
and he said: 

** Papa, tt is the mother.” 

We knew it was, but how should a 4-year-old 
sleepy baby that couldn’t understand German, 
tell that the lady was his mother? We asked 
him how he knew, and he said: 

‘* Oh, the big man was so kind to her.” 

The big man bustled out; we gave the little 
old mother the rocking chair, and presently the 
man came in with a baggage-man, and to him 
he spoke English. He * This is my 
mother; she is going to Iowa, and I have to go 
back on the next train, but I want you to attend 
to her baggage and see her on the right car, the 


said: 


rear car, with a good seat near the centre, and 
tell the conductor she is my mother. And here 
is a dollar for you, and Lil do as much for your 


mother sometime.’ 

The baggage-man grasped the dollar with one 
hand, grasped the big man’s hand with the other, 
and looked at the little German mother with an 
expression that showed that he had a mother, 
too; and we almost knew that the old lady would 
be well treated. Then we put the sleeping mind- 
reader on a bench, and went on the platform and 
got acquainted with the German. And he talked 
of horse-trading, buying, and selling, and every- 
thing that showed he was a live man, ready for 
any speculation, from buying a yearling colt to 
a crop of hops or barley, and that his life was a 
very busy one; and at times disappointments and 
rough roads ; but with all this hurry and excite- 
ment he was kind to his mother, and we loved 
him just a little; and when, after a few minutes’ 
talk about business, he said: ‘* You must excuse 
me, I must go to the depot and see if my mother 
wants anything,” we felt like grasping his fat 
red hand and kissing it. 


BOXING THE EARS OF CHILDREN. 


**Science” publishes some valuable records col- 
lected by Dr. Samuel Sexton on the effects of 
boxing the ears. In fifty-one cases upon his 
records the ear has been injured by blows of 
the open hand or fist. One had inflammation of 
the ear, and a running of the ear for twelve 
years. This patient died of brain disease. In 
another case the ear became inflamed and the 
hearing much impaired. In another the patient 
was slapped by his father on the left ear and 
deafness ensued, with a bloody discharge, from 
which he was three months in recovering. 

The dangers to which Dr. Sexton calls atten- 
tion are so grave that parents and others should 
choose some other method of punishing their 
children than boxing the ears. 


A family party was recently sitting at dinner, 
when one of the children noticed that a little 
mouse was carefully toiling up the damask 
window curtain with something in its mouth. 
The little creature was not disturbed, but was 
carefully watched till it disappeared in a fold of 
the curtain. After awhile it emerged, and ran 
down to the floor, and so disappeared. On ex- 
amining the curtain, four tiny little mice were 
found in one of the folds, which formed a kind 
of pouch, and would have been comfortable 
enough without any lining; but Mrs. Mouse 
had not thought so, for she had placed in the 
fold some soft wool stolen out of a rentina 
sofa cushion. The following day all the little 
mice had disappeared; the mother mouse evi- 
dently knew that her nest had been discovered, 
and was no longer a safe place for her little 
family.—Boston Herald. 


COVER THE BITS WITH LEATHER. 

To horse owners and more especially stable- 
keepers, we would say now is the proper time 
to cover the bits with leather. The frost in the 
bit takes the skin from the horse’s mouth and 
tongue making them sore, and eating is a pain- 
ful operation. Your horse instead of being 
‘‘off feed” may be nine times in ten a victim to 
your own thoughtlessness or cruelty. Measure 
your bits with twine, and cut your leather by the 
measurement. 


HOW ANIMALS ARE KILLED IN SWITZ- 
ERLAND. 


The following description of how beeves are 
killed at Basle in Switzerland, is taken from the 
United States Consular Report on Cattle and 
Dairy Farming. A large slaughtering place has 
been built by the city government on the bank 
of the Rhine, just below the city, and put under 
the control of an accomplished veterinary sur- 
geon, who controls all the operations of killing 
the animals and preparing the meat. This man 
has invented the instrument shown in the illus- 
tration for killing the animals. It consists of a 
mask or plate,which has a short steel gun fastened 
to it. Thisis fastened to the horns by straps, 
and the cartridge in the end is fired by tapping 
the iron pin in the end of the gun and driving 
it against the cartridge. The bullet pierces the 
centre of the brain, and is buried in the spinal 
marrow, causing instantaneous and painless 
death. The ox walks without fear or apprehen- 
sion to the shambles, a touch is given to the 
fatal needle, and the huge creature drops utterly 
dead and incapable of suffering. The bleeding 
is perfect.—Chicago Fournal. 


FIVE. 


Only @ stray sunbeam? 


Yet, it cheered a 
wretched abode ,—gladdened a stricken heart. 

Only a gentle breeze? It fanned aching brows, 
cheered many hearts by its gentle touch. 

Only a frown? But it left a sad void in the 
child’s heart,—quivering lips and tearful eyes. 

Only a smile ? But how it cheered the broken 
heart, engendered hope, and cast a halo of light 
around that sick bed? 

Only a word of encouragement, a g 
word? It gave the drooping spirit new life, and 
led to victory. 

Always remember a kind word can make 
not only human, but all dumb creatures, 
happy.—[Eprror. | 


single 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF A TENANT. 

“Oh, yes, I have all kinds of tenants,” said a 
kind-faced, old gentleman; ‘‘but the one that I 
like the best is a child not more than ten years 
old. A few years ago I got a chance to buy a 
piece of land over on the West side, and did so. 
I noticed there was an old coop of a house on it, 
but I paid no attention to it. After awhile a 
man came to me and wanted to know if I would 
rent it to him.” 

‘**What do you want it for!’ says I. 

‘***To live in,’ he replied. 

“ “Well, I said, ‘you can have it. 
what you think it is worth.’ 


Pay me 

“The first month he brought $2, and the sec- 
ond month a little boy, who said he was this 
man’s son, came with $3. After that I saw the 
man once in awhile, but in the course of time 
the boy paid the rent regularly, sometimes $2 
and sometimes with $3. One day I asked the 
boy what had become of his father. 

***He’s dead, sir,’ was the reply. 

that so?’saidI. ‘How long since? 

‘**More’n a year,’ he answered. 

**I took: the money, but I made up my mind 
that I would go over and investigate, and the 
next day I drove over there. The old shed look- 
ed quite decent. I knocked at the door anda 
little girl let me in. I asked for her mother. 
She said she didn’t have any. 

***Where is she?’ said I. 
‘***We don’t know, sir. 
my father died, 

since.’ 

“Just then a little girl about three years old 
came in, and I learned that these three children 
had been keeping house together for a year and 
ahalf, the boy supporting his two little sisters 
by blacking boots and selling newspapers, and 
the elder girl managing the house and taking 
care of the baby. 


She went away after 


and we've never seen her 


Well, I just had my daughter 
callon them, and we keep an eye on them now. 
I thought I wouldn’t disturb them while they 
are getting along. The next time the boy came 
with the rent I talked with him a little, and then 
I said: 

‘**My boy. you keep right on as you have be- 
gun and you will never be sorry. Keep your 
sisters together and never leave them. 
look at this.’ 


Now 


“T showed hima ledger in which I had enter- 
ed up all the money that he had paid me for 
rent, and I told him that it was all 
terest. 


his with in- 
‘You keep right on,’ says I, ‘and I'll be 
your banker, and when this amounts to a little 


more I’}] see that you get a house somewhere of 


your own.’ That’s the 
have.”—Chicago Herald. 


kind of a tenant I 


 - 
IMAGINARY SICKNESS. 
A physician in extensive practice was lately 
asked: “What proportion, should you say, of 
those people who send a servant flying to your 


office with, ‘Come right 


” 


away!’ or make the 
telephone jingle with, ‘Come as quick as you 
can! are suffering chiefly from fear and imagi- 
nation.” Stroking his beard, the learned medi- 
cine replied: ‘*Well, I might safely put it at 
two-thirds. When I arrive, the mere announce- 
ment that it is nothing serious allays the fear. 
While Iam writing the prescription and chat- 
ting pleasantly on some other topic, the last 
stage of convalescence has been nearly reached, 
and when I say, in an assuring tone, ‘Take this 
and you will be all right in the morning,’ the 
case is settled.” —Boston Globe. 
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Our Dumb Animals Supplement. 


The Relations of Animals that can Speak to those that are Dumb. 


An Address to the National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tennessee, November, 1887. 


BY GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of the Parent American Band of Mercy. 


armies. 

There are two kinds of 
armies in the world —armies 
of cruelty and armies of 
mercy. 

Of one kind are the armies 
of war. 

For thousands of years they 
have been marching on to 
battle-fields for the purpose 
of destroying human life. 

Personally, the individuals | 
composing those armies have 
had no cause of offence; 
personally, they might have 
been friends. Many of them 
have belonged to the same 
Christian churches and have 
been looking forward to an 
inheritance in the same 
Heaven. 

Yet at the command of | 
politicians they have marched 
on to battle-fields to kill each 
other, and the armies which 
could kill the greater number 
—pile the battle grounds 
with the largest heaps of 
dead and wounded horses 
and men—have won glorious 
victories, and costly monu- 
ments have been erected to 
tell future generations what 
a noble thing it ts for Chris- 
tian men to kill each other tn 
this way. 


years something new _ has 
come on to these battle-fields, 

and the distant spectator 
looking over the smoke of 
the battle has seen floating 
from the top of some high | 
building on either side a | 
flag different from all the rest 
—a white fag, with a red 
cross on it. 

What does that mean? 

It means another army on that battle-field, 
seeking to save the lives which the others are 
seeking to destroy — going out with stretchers — 
bringing in the wounded—binding up the 
wounds — taking messages to the wives and 
mothers at home—speaking words of comfort 
and cheer to the dying. 

It is one division of the great army of mercy. 


But within the past few | 
| 
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PLEDGE, 


to protect them from cruel usage.” 


| SIGNING THE PLEDGE OF THE BAND OF MERCY. 


‘* | will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try 


On the stormy nights of winter, when the | 
tempest is on, and the great waves come rolling | 
inon our Atlantic coast, if you could look | 
through the darkness you would see for bundreds | 


of miles along the coast, strong men, bronzed 

by exposure to the weather, walking all night 

long like sentinels, up and down, peering out 
into the darkness. 

By and by a vessel—perhaps a great steamer— 

| comes driving ashore. A signal light is flashed, 


other strong men come hur- 
rying down the coast with 
life-saving apparatus. Ifa 
boat can live the life-boat is 
launched and, manned by 
brave fellows, pulls out into 
the storm. Ifa boat cannot 
live, then a life-line is fired 
over the vessel, a cable is 
drawn on board, a chair is 
rigged on the cable, and 
backward and forward it plies 
until every passenger and 
every sailor is saved. 

Another division of the 
great army of mercy. 

A fire breaks out to-night 
here in Nashville in some 
high building, and the sleep- 
ers, suddenly awakened, rush 
down and out of the building 
—now the staircase is burn- 
ing—now a frantic mother 
discovers that her little child 
has been left sleeping in the 
fourth story. 

But the fire alarm has 
sounded — you hear the 
horses galloping down the 
street—a ladder is planted 
against the building, a brave 
fireman goes up, a stream of 
water is turned on him to 
protect him from the flames, 
he enters the building, he 
comes to the window with 
the little child in his arms, 
he descends the ladder and 
places it in the arms of its 
mother. 

Another division of the 
great army of mercy. 

And here comes this won- 
derful organization of yours, 
seeking to save from worse 
than wars that murder, or 
waters that drown, or fires 
that burn. 

What a power it has already. How rapidly 
it has grown. 

What ts the secret ? 

I have read that a certain King once undertook 
to build a temple to the Almighty, and that 4e 
might have all the glory to himself alone, com- 
manded that no one should be permitted to 
help. When completed, he directed that A7s 
name should be inscribed on the wall to stand 
forever as the giver. But in the night an angel 
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came and erased his name from the wall, and 
wrote in place of it the name of a poor widow. 

The Kingin wrath commanded the widow to 
come before him, and demanded what she had 
done toward the building of the temple. With 
fear she answered: ‘I loved the Lord and 
wanted to do something to help build his house ; 
but you had commanded otherwise, so Z only 
gave a few wisps of hay to the horses that drew 
the stones.” And the King commanded that her 
name should remain where the angel had 
written it, because she had worked for the glory 
of God, while he had worked only for his own. 
’ And there. my friends, is the secret of this 
great organization of yours. While politicians 
all over this country are sitting on their 
political fences, crying out good Lord !—good 
Devil! (for we don’t know whose hands we are 
going to fall into)—here comes this great army 
of Christian women marching under the banner 
of the cross, without one selfish purpose or 
thought. seeking only the glory of God and the 
welfare of mankind. 

If one with God ts a majority, what are two 
hundred thousand ? 

Wise, I think, will be the party that recognizes 
the power of two hundred thousand Christian 
women marching under the banner of the cross, 
and foolish, I think, as Belshazzar, when the 
fingers of a hand wrote on his palace wall, will 
be the party that tries to ignore it. 


Why IT have come to Nashville. 
It is because I recognize not only the power 


of your great organization, but power that 
stands behind tt. that I have come all the way 


from Boston to Nashville to ask zu behalf of 


those that cannot ask for themselves, that in the 
building of your temple to the glory of Almighty 
God, the claims of the innumerable millions of 
his lower creatures shall not be forgotten. 

But why should I come to speak for his 
lower creatures, rather than human? 

There area thousand to speak for the human, 
for one to speak for the lower. 

Up to a few years ago there was not on this 
whole continent ove effective law to protect 
them, or one voice to plead thetr cause. 

Are they not our friends ? 

I read some time since how a poor man 
trudged on foot all the way from Mississippi to 
Louisville, Kentucky, to get medical treatment 
ina hospital there, accompanied by his dog. 
When told that he could enter the hospital, but 
must abandon his dog and leave him to take 
care of himself, the poor man took the dog in 
his arms, and, with tears running down his face, 
said that he was the best friend he had in the 
world, and he would rather die with his dog in 
the streets of Louisville than go to the hospital 
and abandon him. 

Iam glad to say that the commissioners gave 
him a permit to enter the hospital and take his 
dog with him. 

Do they not have affection almost human ? 

Take one of the least intelligent of our 
domestic animals—the one that supplies us with 
milk. 

Have you ever heard the moanings of the 
animal mother when her young was taken from 
her? In ¢¢s defence she would have fought 
until she died. 

Do you think she ts not grateful when you are 
kind to her? 

Some years ago I was walking near Boston 
and found a cow tied with a rope toa tree. 

Somehow she had contrived to wind herself 
up in the rope and lay on the ground helpless. 
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After much exertion I succeeded in getting 
her unwound and on her feet. Then she turned 
her neck completely around to where I was 
standing and licked my coat sleeve with her 
tongue. Was she not grateful? 

Do you know how sensitive some of these 
creatures are to the tones of the human voice ? 

Senator Stanford of California has, perhaps, 
the finest collection of horses in America. 

A friend of mine who visited him some time 
since told me they were so gentle they would 
come at once to visitors to be talked to and 
petted. 

‘** How do you contrive to have these horses 
so gentle?” said my friend. 

‘*T never permit any man to sfea& unkindly 
to one of my horses, and if aman swears at one 
of them I discharge him,” was the answer. 

I know one of the best ladies in Massachu- 
setts, near Boston, who had a canary bird which 
she dearly loved. She had never spoken to it 
an unkind word in her life. 

One Sunday the church organist was absent, 
and she remained after service to play the organ 
for the Sunday-school. 

It made the family dinner an hour late, and 
her husband, when she came home, spoke im- 
patiently. The dinner was put on and they 
took seats in silence, and the little bird began to 
chirp at her as it always did. 

To shame her husband for speaking as he 
had, she turned to the bird, and, for the first 
time in her life, spoke to it in a violent and 
angry tone and then was silent. In less than 
five minutes there was a fluttering in the cage. 
She sprang to the cage. The bird was dead. 

When I was at New Orleans, at the time of 
the international exposition, Mrs. Hendricks, 
wife of the late Vice-President of the United 
States, came there and told a friend of mine, 
who told me, that she once knew of a mocking 
bird being killed in a similar way. 


Do animals suffer? 


I need not tell you that animals suffer. 

Eight hundred thousand cattle are reported 
to have died on our western plains last winter. 

Starved to death because their owners pro- 
vided no food—frozenx to death because they 
provided no shelter. 

The bones of those 800,000 cattle lie bleaching 
on the plains, to-day. 

When I visited New Orleans one of the first to 
call upon me was the agricultural editor of one 
of the leading papers of that city, a most highly 
respected planter. 

He told me of the cruelties practised in the 
Southern States, and before leaving said, ‘ 7 
believe, Mr. Angell, the curse of God ts on my 
state for the cruelty inflicted here on dumb ani- 
mals.” 

I heard the same story in Florida. I hear it 
wherever I go. 

Hundreds of thousands die in transportation 
on the cars every year for want of food, 
water and rest, and the flesh of many of them 
is sold in our markets. 

Hundreds of thousands are slaughtered in 
ways most barbarous, when all could be killed 
without foreknowledge and almost without pain. 

I have stood in slaughter houses and witnessed 
scenes that compelled me to leave or drop faint- 
ing on the floor — hundreds ofanimals compelled 
to stand and see cthers slaughtered, knowing 
their turn was coming next. 

Hundreds of thousands of young calves are 
taken every year from their mothers when foo 


| young to eat hay, and kept without food three to 


mean time in some parts of ourcountry they are 
bled from one to three times to get all the blood 
out of them and make their flesh look very white 
and delicate. 

I need not go out of my own state to find 
plenty of cruelty. 

My attention was called to the subject many 
years ago. 

A gentle, high spirited horse, which I had 
never struck with a whip in my life, was loaned 
by the man who took care of him to two young 
men to be driven with great care, a short dis- 
tance. 

They stopped at a tavern, got drunk, and 
drove the poor creature almost to death. 

He was brought back into the door yard, cov- 
ered with sweat and foam, so weak he could 
hardly stand, and with such a look of despair in 
his eyes as I never saw in either human or 
animal eyes Jdefore, and hofe never to see 
again. 

It was only by working almost the entire 
night that his life was saved. 

There was then no law to punish the men who 
did it, or the man who sold them the rum that 
made them do it. 

In my town near Boston a valuable stock of 
cattle were left by one manin charge of another. 
He quarrelled with the owner and out of revenge 
locked the stable doors, and starved all the cat- 
tle to death in their stalls. The neighbors 
broke into the stable and found the cattle lying 
dead there, and where they had gnawed the 
wood work in the vain effort to sustain life. 

There was no law tn the state of Massachusetts 
under which he could be punished. 

I was walking in early spring ina town near 
Boston, and saw driven out of the yard of a 
rich woman a cow that was only a skeleton. It 
could hardly walk. 

I asked what was the matter, and they 
told me it was the custom of that rich woman to 
keep her cow, all winter, almost at the point of 
starvation to save the cost of hay. 

There was then no law in Massachusetts to pre- 
vent her doing it. 

I was calling upon people in Milton, near 
Boston, one day and they told me how their old 
family dog had just been killed. 

They wouldn't kill him themselves because 
they loved him so. 

So they hired boys to do it and furnished them 
a revolver. 

The boys tied a rope around the old dog’s 
neck, dragged him to the woods, tied him to a 
tree, fired every barrel of the revolver into him 
without killing him, and then beat him to death 
with sticks and stones. 

Iam glad tosay that the Society with which I 
have the honor to be connected now employs 
men to kill every one of these dumb animals in 
and about Boston: horses, dogs, and cats, mer- 
cifully, and we send out directions to our agents 
all over the state, and to our Bands of Mercy and 
others, widely throughout the country, to enable 
them to kill mercifully. 


Why have these cruelties been 
permitted? 


Why have there, from the discovery of America 
to the past few years, been no laws for the pro- 
tection of God's dumb creatures? 

I answer, because nobody has been taught by 
the press, the pulpit or in the schools that such 
laws ought to be enacted, or that dumb animals 
were entitled to protection. 
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Begun with prayer. 


Our Massachusetts Society, like your or ganiza- 
tion, was begun with prayer. 


At the close of the meeting at which it was or- 


ganized its President and honorary Secretary 
went to an office underneath, and with a 
deep sense of responsibility knelt and asked God 
to bless it. 

Our first appeal to the public closed with 
these words. Soctety has a great work 
before tt, and tt earnestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman tn Massachusetts 
who believes in God and has sympathy for his 
suffering creatures.” 

And it has been wonderfully blest. We have 
dealt with over fifty-three thousand cases of 
cruelty. 

We have nearly five hundred agents through 
the state. 

We have scattered millions of copies of our 
humane publications over the country, and over 
the world. 

We have offered and given prizes to the chil- 
dren of the public schools of our city and state 
for the best compositions on kindness to animals. 

By unanimous vote of the school commit- 
tee of Boston I have been authorized to address 
the sixty-one large public schools of that city, 
one hour each. 

By a similar vote I was authorized last spring 
to distribute about sixty thousand copies of our 
humane publications to the pupils in those 
schools. 

Among the members of our society are six 
hundred and forty-three of the Boston police. 

The ladies of Massachusetts have held two 


fairs for us which have paid us over forty thou- | 


sand dollars. 
The Press has wonderfully helped us. 


In spite of the opposition of a large body of | 


our leading capitalists, lawyers, and politicians 
we have obtained a law prohibiting the barbar- 
ous and demoralizing practice of shooting live 
pigeons from traps for sport. 


That law has been violated only once, and with- | ; 
providences. 


ina few hours the parties were arrested, convicted 
and heavily fined. 

A year ago last winter we went to the Legis- 
lature with the petitions of the Protestant 
clergy of Boston and vicinity of all denomi- 
nations and a letter from the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop asking fora law that should make 
it the duty of every public school teacher in 
the state to teach kindness to the lower ani- 
mals. A few weeks after, I had the pleasure 
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fully from the whole force, 4o canvass the entire 
city, at the city’s expense, to raise funds for our 
Society. 

Just as I was going to press with two hundred 
thousand copies of the first number of “Our 
DumB ANIMALS”—whicn was the first paper of 
its kind in the world—and had failed to secure 
promised evidence of the horrible cruelties 
practiced in our Brighton slaughter houses, be- 
cause the persons who had promised were 
afraid to give it, —just at the last moment, when 
I could delay no longer, a butcher who had run 
one of those slaughter houses twenty years, came 
voluntarily to my office, patd me ten dollars to 
join the Soctery, and enabled me to print in two 
hundred thousand copies of our paper the facts 
which led to the abolition of those slaughter 
houses, and the substitution of our merciful 
abattotr. 

It was a conversion almost as remarkable as 
that of Saul of Tarsus. 

The tears came into my eyes when this man 
told me who he was, and why he had come. I 
said, ‘‘ who do you suppose sent you here?” ‘He 
didn’t know’—‘He kind of thought he would 
come in.’ I said, ‘7 know who sent you.” 

Fhere have been other circumstances quite as 
remarkable—at home—and when I crossed the 
ocean,—the circumstances which led to the for- _ 
mation of the Ladies Humane Educational Com- 
mittee of England with the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts as President—the circumstances which 
led that eminent Christian woman and good 
friend of mine, Catharine Smithies, of London, 
to form the first ‘‘Band of Mercy” in the world. 
She wrote me shortly before she died ‘7 dclieve 
that teaching to be kind to the lawer animals ts 
preparing the way for the gospel of Christ°— 
The circumstances which led to the publication 
of the ‘‘ZLondon Animal World,’ which I had 
the pleasure of helping name, and which now 
goes wherever the British flag floats to plead for 
God’s lower creatures. 

There have been many occurrences in connec- 
tion with this work which seemed like special 
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of sending to every public school teacher of | 


the state a letter from the Secretary-of our State 
Board of Education informing them ¢hat the 
laws of Massachusetts required them to teach in 
every public school of the state kindness to the 
lower animals. 

It would require an hour for any of you to tell 
me what this great organization of yours has 
done in the past few years. It would require 
an hour for me to tell you in how many direc- 
tions God’s blessing has seemed to be on our 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


Special providences. 

Some things have seemed like special 
dences. 

At the very start, when we were looking 
around to see where we could get funds— 
through a circumstance for the occurring of 
which there was xot one chance in a million, 
the city of Boston placed tinder my orders for 


three weeks, seventeen policemen, selected care- | 


Now why have I come to Nashville? Soon 
after our society was organized a ruffian was 
found on a highway near Boston beating his 
employer's tired and panting horses with a 
stake taken from his brick wagon, because they 
could not draw the load over an obstruction in 
the highway. 

He had struck them more than forty blows 
with the stake before a humane gentieman came 
with an officer to arrest him. 

When he saw the ofilcer coming he said to the 
horses, with an oath, ‘‘Z'7/ stop now, but when I 
get you tnto the brick yard I'll pay you off then.” 

It is clear that if we want to protect dumd ani- 
mals, that cannot testify, we must have some- 
thing that will reach into the brick yard—and 
there ts only one thing that will do it—and that 
és humane education,—humane education of the 
children all over this country—humane educa- 
tion of the parents through the children. 


Bands of Merey. 


And because of this we got together five years 
ago and, remembering good Mrs. Smithies, 
formed in Boston the ‘+ Parent American Band 
of Mercy.” 

And just at the time when we were ready to 
form it, by good luck, or special providence, 
whichever you may please to call it, came | 
along the Rev. Mr. Timmins, of Portsmouth, | 
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England, who had been engaged in Band of 
Mercy work in his own country, and was just the 
man of all men in the world to help us start it in 
America. 

Again we started with prayer to God for his 
blessing. 

Over five thousand seven hundred branches 
have been formed all over the United States and 
elsewhere, with probably over 400,000 members. 
We have one branch in Shanghai, China. 
Among its first members in Massachusetts were 
the Governor, the Mayor of Boston, the Chief 
Justice of our Supreme Court and other judges, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop and many of the 
leading protestant clergy. 


Three of the presidential candidates at the last 
presidential election were members, ¢acluding 
Governor St. Fohn. 

The President of the United States, wearing 
its badge, reviewed, sometime since, a proces- 
sion of some ten thousand children. 

Its pledge is **I will try to be kind 
to all harmless living creatures,—or 
allliving creatures, if preferred,—and 
will try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

The words inscribed on its badge are **Glory 
to God,” ** Peace on Earth,” ‘* Kind- 
ness, Justice, and Mercy to all.” 

And my object in coming to Nashville is toask 
in behalf of all the races that cannot speak, which 
it is my duty and privilege to represent, that you 
will adopt in your juvenile crganizations as a 
part of their educational work these ‘‘ Bands 
of Mercy.” 

Every organization that as part of its educa- 
tional work forms a ‘* Band of Mercy,” will re- 
ceive from our Massachusetts society, w7thout 
the expense of a single penny, all that ts needed 
to teach the children of America kindness to the 
lower animals. You have only to send a 
postal card directed to me at Boston, 
and you can obtain without cost full 
information, and all that you will 
need. 


Why should you adopt humane 
education? 


Why should ** The Matronal Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union” adopt, as part of its 
work, this humane education ? 

I might properly speak of its importance to 
public health —how cruelty to the animal mother 
poisons its milk and those who drink it or eat 
the products made from it, and how important 
it is that children all over this country should be 
taught to treat the animals that supply our milk, 
kindly. 

I might tell you how cruelty to all food-pro- 
ducing animals poisons their meats. 

Some hunters will never eat the meat of deer 
that have been run and worried by dogs, but only 
ot those which have been shot by what is called 
still-hunting. 

In an experiment tried in New York city some 
years ago, it was found that swine fed upon 
the refuse of animals diseased by transportation 
were poisoned and died, while those fed upon 
the refuse of healthy animals were fattened. /¢ 
ts important that boys should be taught to kill 
as quickly as possible every suffering creature. 

It is a fact well established that every fish that 
ts killed as soon as taken from the water bya 
blow on the back of the head will keep longer 
and taste better than fish that suffer before they 
die. 

Hundreds of thousands of the salt water fish 
now sold in American markets are soft, flabby 
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and comparatively unwholesome, because of the 
unnecessary cruelty they suffer before dying. 

The importance of protecting our insect-eating 
birds and their nests can hardly be overestimated. 
These birds in) many parts of our country are 
rapidly decreasing. Michelet says that tf all the 
birds should die insects would so tncrease that 
they would destroy all vegetation and the human 
race would perish. 

The children of this country should be taught 
to protect insect-eating birds and thetr nests, 
and the ladies of this country should be taught 
that a Christian civilization demands that the 
cruel slaughter of millions of our beautiful 
birds to ornament thetr head-dress, should con- 
tinue no longer. 

I might speak of the gratitude we owe to these 
lower creatures and to God who created them— 
for the services they render, and the happiness 
they bring into our lives. 

I might occupy half an hour in telling of the 
happiness ¢hat ?s added to human lives by love 
for the lower creatures. No man can measure 
the happiness which came into the lives of such 
men as Sir Walter Scott and Sir Edwin Landseer 
through their love of dogs—or into the lives of 
Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal  Richilieu 
through their love of cats,or into the life of 
Daniel Webster from his love of cattle. Just be- 
fore he died at Marshfield, when he found he 
was about to die, he requested that all his cattle 
should be driven to his window that he might 
see them for the last time, and as they came, one 
by one, to his window, he called each by name. 
Ernest Von Vogelweide, the great lyric poet of 
the middle ages, so loved the dzrds that he left 
a large bequest to the monks of Wurtzburg, ox 
condition that they should feed the birds every 
day on the tombstone over his grave. 

There ts no man, or child, or woman, rich 
or poor, that may not be made happier by the 
love of these lower creatures. 

If you would add to the happiness of children 
then through life, teach them /o say kind words, 
and do kind acts to the lower creatures. 


Loyal Temperance Legions and 
Bands of Hope. 

In doing this you will wonderfully increase the 
interest of your ‘* Loyal Temperance Legions” 
and *“‘ Bands of Hope,” and attract larger num- 
bers of children to join them. Wt has been my 
privilege to address on this subject towards a 
hundred thousand children from Boston to New 
Orleans in the South, and to Dakota in the 
West. Ihave never yet found an audience of 
boys or girls that did not manifest interest. We 
send wthout cost to every Band of Mercy the 
gems of humane literature which have been 
approved by our highest educational authorities, 
and found by trial most zvteresting to children. 

Over sixty thousand of these Massachusetts 
Society's publications have been distributed in 
the public schools of Boston, and several mil- 
lions of them in schools and elsewhere through- 
out this country and the world. 


The growth and prevention 
of crime. 


But there is another thought which I think 
will strongly impress ¢//s audience. 

There has been in this country in the past 
twenty years a vast increase of crime—far beyond 
our growth of population. 

I could give you statistics, but it would make 
this address too long. 

And it is becoming a great question with good 


“write me ina recent letter: 


citizens how we are going to stop this tncrease 
of crime. 

The churches alone cannot stop it; for they 
do not reach the great masses who never attend 
them, 

It is said that all the churches in New York 
city, with every seat filled, will not seat over 
250,000, while the population is about 1,400,000. 

I have seen recently that out of the about s7x- 
éeen millions of children in this country of 
school age, only about seven millions attend 
the Sunday-schools. 

What will stop the increase of crime ? 

You will say temperance. 

Temperance, and more cultivation of the 
hearts of children; and there is not in the 
whole range of human thought a better or more 
practicable way of cultivating the hearts of 
Ghildren f¢han by teaching them kindness to 


I answer yes. 


God’s lower creatures. 

There are hundreds of thousands of parents 
among the depraved and criminal classes of this 
country whom no child caz be taught to love or 
ought to be. 

There are hundreds of thousands of homes 
where the name of the Almighty is never heard, 
except tn words of blasphemy. 

But there is vot a child in one of those homes 
that may not be taught to feed the birds 
and pat the horses and enjoy making happy all 
harmless creatures it meets, and so be doing 
acts of kindness a hundred times a day, that will 
make it not only happier and better, but more 
merciful in all the relations of life. 

“Ever after I introduced the teaching of 
kindness to animals into my school,” says De- 
Sailly, an eminent French master, ‘I found the 
children not only more kind to animals, dué 
also more kind to cach other; and I am con- 
vinced,” he adds, ‘‘ that kindness to animals is 
the beginning of moral perfection, and that a 
child who is taught humanity to them will in 
later years learn -to love his fellow men.” 

Out of nearly 7000 children carefully taught 
kindness to animals in a Scotch public school, it 
has been found that wot ove has ever been 
charged with a criminal offence in any court. 

Out of about two thousand convicts in our 
prisons questioned on the subject oly twelve 
had any pet animal during their childhood. 

Your corresponding secretary, Mrs. Buell, ina 
recent letter wrote me: ‘A lover of children 


and a teacher of them for years, I know ¢hat if 


their kindly instincts toward the lower animals 
are developed they make better boys and girls, 
and better men and women.” 

“TI believe,” wrote that noble’ Christian 
woman of England, Catharine Smithies, ‘ ¢Aa¢ 
teaching to be kind to the lower animals ts pre- 
paring the way for the gospel of Christ.” 

All the criminals of the future are children 
now; the anarchists, the men who may throw 
railroad trains off the track, or put dynamite 
under our churches, or burn half a city some 
windy night. 

They are all children now and we are educat- 
ing them. 

Shall we give them an education of mercy or 
not ? 

All the Governors and Legislators and Presi- 
dents of the future ave children now ; the men in 
whose hands will be the great questions of 
peace and war. 


Shall we train then in thoughts and habits of 


mercy or not? 

It was such thoughts as these that induced 
your devoted President, Frances E. Willard, to 
**T'look upon 


_ your mission as a sacred’one.” 
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Whether there be any form of future life for 
animals in which they may receive compensa- 
tion for innocent suffering here, I do not know. 

John Wesley thought there was. So did 
Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Butler. Coleridge 
has advocated it in England, Lamartine in 
France, and Agassiz in America. 

Agassiz, the greatest scientist we ever had on 
this continent, was a firm believer in some form 
of future life for animals. Several of the lead- 
ing clergy of my own city of different religious 
denominations have expressed their agreement 
in that belief. 

More than half the human race tn some form 
believe it. 

1 do not know anything about it, but I do 
know that away back in the book of Genesis I 
find that ‘‘ God made the cattle ;” a little farther 
on, ** God remembered the cattle;” a little 
farther on, ‘‘ He caused grass to grow for the 
cattle,” and a little farther on, ** The cattle on a 
thousand hills are His;” and it seems to me that 
if the 800,000 cattle that died on the plains last 
winter—starved and frozen—were God’s cattle, 
somebody will be held accountable :— and it seems 
to me that when we are trying to secure kinder 
treatment for God’s cattle,we are in His service— 
ina different form and degree—dué as truly in 
TIts service as the minister who preaches the 
gospel, or the man or woman who goes mis- 
stonary to the heathen. And I think that on 
the day of final account, when we shall stand 
before the bar of Infinite Justice, the Almighty 
will not forget the men who took care of FT1is 
cattle, or the women who took care of His cattle. 

Perhaps he will say to them: ** Zvasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these my creatures ye did 
tt also unto me.” 

My friends, I fray you in behalf of the in- 
numerable millions for whom, because they can- 
not speak for themselves, I have come here to 
speak, that wherever the flag of your great 
organization shall float you will carry with it 
the teachings of kindness and mercy to God's 
lower creatures. 


The Massachusetts Society P. C. A. will send 
without cost to every person asking (Ist) a copy 
of this address, (2nd) a copy of ‘ Band ot 
Mercy” information, and (3d) other publica- 
tions. 

It will send, wéthout cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed, or au- 
thorized to be signed—to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘* Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and state] of the 
President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for ove year. 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5th, Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

Gth, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of the ‘ Loyal Temperance 
Legions,” may be Presidents of the ‘‘ Bands of 
Mercy,” and the name may be ‘‘ Loyal Temfer- 
ance Legion Bands of Mercy,” or otherwise as 
preferred. 

PLEDGE. 

“T will ¢vy to be kind to all Aarmiless living 
creatures, and /¢ry to protect them from cruel 
usage. [When preferred, the word Aarm/less can 
be crossed out. | 

Address by letter or postal, 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


BORN, CRUCIFIED, RISEN. 

We give below a remarkable Christmas 
poem, which will be read, we are sure, with 
more than ordinary interest. ‘The picture 
which accompanies it is one of twelve 
beautiful illustrations of “Rock of Ages,” | 
published by Lee & Shepard, of this city. 
It is a beautiful book for a holiday gift. 


BORN, CRUCIFIED. RISEN. 
FPFNUE shadows of evening were silently creeping 
Through Bethlehem’s streets, as there stopped at 
the door 
Of its hostel two travellers, anxiously secking 
For shelter and food till the long night be o'er. 


But the gate-keeper answered, ‘The house is o'er 
flowing; 
The chambers, the court-yard, and even the roof; 
Not an inch of the place can we spare for you, Joseph; 
Just glance at the people who wait here, for proof.” 


But Land my wife have been riding since daybreak, 
And Mary with weariness now is o’ercome; 

If no shelter to-night I can find for my dear one, 
To-morrow may find her in death cold and dumb.” 


The gate-keeper pondered; then slowly he answered, 
“°Tis cruel to leave her to die of the cold; 
But we've never a nook nor a corner to give you; | 


But wait! in the barn you may sleep with the fold.” 


So there on the straw with the kine sleeping round them, 
Adown on the floor lay the travellers worn; ' 

And there, just as midnight was throned in the heavers, 
To Joseph and Mary an infant was born, 


And, lo! in the heavens a wonderful glory, 
Whose lightness exceeded the sun’s brightest rays! 
The mountains, the valleys, the hilltops were flooded; 
And list! what a chorus of jubilant praise! 


From the ground where they lay, o’er their flocks vigil 
keeping, 
The shepherds, affrighted, the splendor behold ; 
The portals of heaven are suddenly opened, 
And forth come the angels with harps of pure gold. 


Adown on their knees fall the shepherds in terror; 

But sweet from the midst of the throng comes a voice;— 
“Fear not; for glad tidings we bring to all nations, 

The Christ-king is born! Fear ye not, but rejoice! 


By this ye shall know him; in swaddling clothes lying, 
He sleeps in a manger, the place of his birth; 

From sinning and death he for ave shall redeem you,— 
His kingdom shall reach to the ends of the earth.” 


Then thousands of seraphs caught up the glad anthem, 
“On earth peace forever and good-will to men!" 
Loud swells the glad chorus; then suddenly ceases; 

The heavens are silent and dark once again. 


Now hundreds of mystified people are thronging 
To gaze on the Christ Child, from near and from far; 
The shepherds adore him; and here are the Wise Men, 
Directed and guided by Bethlehem’s star. 


The sweet Mary-mother in wonder beholdeth 
The throng that fall down to the Babe on her knee; 
The men of the East at his feet lay their treasures ,— 
The promised Messiah, the king yetto be! 


Years pass. Through the streets of Jerusalem toiling, 
Urged on by the soldiers with weapon and jeer, 
Spit upon, bruised and bleeding and stripped of his 
garment, 
Comes Bethlehem’s king, at the point of the spear! 


He comes to be crucified. He and two others, 
Himself in the midst as the worst of the three; 
Through his feet and his hands are the cruel nails driven; 
Thorn crowned; pierced with spears; King of Heaven 
is he! 


Ah, Mary! thy piteous heart is near breaking 
As thou seest on the cross the dear son that thou bore; 
But his shame and his tortures will soon all be ended; 
He speaks—It is finished!” The agony’s o’er. 


i 
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From 


Nothing in my hand I bring: 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling. 


Boston. 
The heavens grow black with a terrible darkness; 
The vail of the temple is rended in twain; 
The thunder bolt falls; fierce the wild lightning flashes, 
And shuddering nature seems groaning in pain. 


Christ is dead; and his toiling and suffering over; 
His body is tenderly laid in the tomb; 
The few who are faithful are left without guidance, 
Their hearts filled with sadness and covered with gloom. 


But he said, “Though I go, IT will come again to you; 
In God ye believe; believe also in me. 

I go that for yeu La place may make ready— 
That where I am dwelling, you also may be.” ’ 


“Christ fs risen!” their doubt and their sorrew have 
vanished 
They have seen in his fingers the print of the nail; 
They have looked at the wound in his side; he has told 
them 
His blood over sin and the grave shall avail. 


Years after, once more heaven’s portals are opened 
And one of his faithful is taken above 

To sce on the throne of the Father in glory 
The Lord of his life, and the Christ of his love. 


Ten thousands and millions of angels adore him, 
Unceasingly singing the praise of his name; 
“Salvation and honor and glory and wisdom 
And riches and power to the Lamb,” they proclaim, 


And John, as he looks on their robes white and shining, 
The harps of pure gold, and the palms in their hands, 
And the star-gleamirng crowns, is with awe filled and 


wonder, 
For countless they are as “the numberless sands.” 


*€ These are they that have come up through great tribula- 
tion, 
Whose robes in the Blood of the Lamb are washed white; 
Here are tears never more: never sorrow nor sighing; 
With Jesus the Christ all is glory and light.” 


O sometime, my friends, and it may be to-morrow, 
The gateways of heaven will open for you; 

You shall stand at the throne of vour mighty Creator, 
And for every act give account just and true. 


It may be this evening Christ Jesus stands waiting, 
And patiently knocks at the door of your heart. 

O, open and give to him welcome and shelter, 
Beware how thou biddest thy-Lord to depart! 


** Rock of Ages.” published by Lee & Shepard, 


____| more than twenty sheep missing. 
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Do not crucify Christ; Can you feel on this Christmas 
The Blessed Redeemer is born in your soul? 


Then safe may vou rest though the heavens be rended, 
And over your life should eternity roll. 


“Behold, IT come quickly; and he that is righteous 
Before me shall stand and be more righteous still: 
And he that is filthy shall be vet more filthy.” 
To-night thou mays’t choose which thy ‘record shall 
fill. 


And all those who dwell in the heavenly city 
Must enter with robes pure and white as the snow; 
Without it are liars and all who do evil; 


Within, life and glory; without, death and woe. 


Are you ready to sing with the host of redeemed ones? 
To trust in his promise, and happiness find? 
To-night you may join in the glad Christmas anthem 
For Christ the Redeemed is born to mankind! 
Ipa G. Rust, mm Essex County Mercury. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD DOG- 
MOTHER. 


The best of these dogs are worth $200, or 
even more. One herder, whom we met at 
Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very pretty 
one that he said he would not sell for $500. 
She had at that time four young puppies. 
The night we arrived, we visited his camp, 
‘and were greatly interested in the little 
Amid those 
little nest of 
motherly devotion and baby trust was very 
beautiful. While we were exclaiming,the as- 
sistant herder came to say that there were 


mother and her nursing babies. 
wild, vast mountains, this 


Two male 
dogs, both larger than the little mother, were 
their hands in their 
But the herder said 
neither Tom nor Dick would find them; Flora 
It was urged by the assistant that her 


standing about, with 
breeches, doing nothing. 


must go. 
foot was sore, that she had been hard at work 
all day, was nearly worn out, and must feed her 
puppies. The boss insisted that she must go. 
The sun was setting. There was no time to 
lose. Flora was called, and told to hunt for 
lost sheep, while her master pointed to a great 
forest, through the edge of which they had 
passed on their way up. She raised her head, 
but seemed very loth to leave her babies. The 
boss called sharply to her. She rose, looking 
tired and low spirited.with head and tail down, 
and trotted wearily off toward the forest. I said: 

“That is too bad.” 

“Oh, she'll be right back. 
on stray sheep.” 

The next morning I went over to learn 
whether Flora found the strays. While we were 
speaking, the sheep were returning, driven by 


She’s lightning 


the little dog, who did not raise her head nor 
wag her tail, even when spoken to, but crawled 
to her puppies and lay down by them. She had 
been out all night, and while her hungry babies 
I have never 
seen anything so touching. So far as I was con- 
cerned, “there was not a dry eye in the house.” 

Ilow often that scene comes back to me. The 
vast, gloomy forest, and that little creature with 
the sore foot. and her heart crying for her 
babies. limping and creeping about in the wild 
cafions all through the long, dark hours, find- 
ing and gathering in the lost sheep. 

There are other than dog-mothers who often 
have like fare. The dog stands for fidelity and 
sacrifice, and we have heard it said that the best 
part of a human being is the dog in him.—A7z- 
dergarten. 


were tugging away, fell asleep. 


There are souls in the world who have the gift 
of finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it be- 
hind them when they go. 
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MRS. M. L. SCHAFFTER, OF NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


Among those who gave us most efficient 
aid in forming “Bands of Mercy,” in New 
Orleans in the winter of 1881-85, was Mrs. 
M. L. Schaffter of the New Orleans Pica- 
vune, and the work she then began she has 
continued most earnestly. At the meeting 
at Rochester, she read one of the best papers 
we have ever seen on the subject of “Bands 
of Mercy.” Our columns this month are 
crowded, but we must give extracts 
from this most interesting paper, which 
we find published in full in the /%ca- 
yune of November Gth: 

In our public schools to-day are the men and 
women of our future: perhaps side by side may 
sit the future criminal and the judge, and just so 
surely as the insects under the seas are building 
the coral reefs. are the children of the present 
building the future of our land, its moral and 
political government. Oh, the importance, then, 
of sowing the seeds of mercy and justice, of 
touching the hearts while tender: for the les- 
sons learned in early youth are the last to be 
forgotten. 

* * * * * * 

‘But these lessons of mercy must be learned 
while young. The gardener bends only the 
tender vines: the good gymnast is one whose 
limbs had early training. The muscles strengthen 
with exercise as they grow weak and stiff with 
disuse. The child who has been taught noth- 
ing of mercy. who does not realize the claims 
the dumb animals have upon its protection,must 
grow to be thoughtless and consequently cruel, 
while the heart that has once opened its doors 


to the touch of miercy stands ready to serve and 


shelter all, from the lowest to the highest of 


sentient beings. 

So soon as the child is old enough to be cruel, 
itis old enough to learn of mercy. The little 
one who laughs at the dying agonies of the but- 
terfly it crushes in its chubby fists. is old enough 
to be taught the sin of inflicting unnecessary 
pain. 

Train the children: train their hands, train 
their heads, avd above all tratn thetr hearts, 
and our future will be one of good men and 
women. 

Make the young to have pity for the beasts 
that suffer and are dumb; teach them of the 
uses that animals are to man: how blank and 
hard our lives would be without their service: 
tell them how much we owe our friends in furs 
and feathers, and then we reach a higher work 
—the moral obligation of man as a superior ani- 
mal to protect the weak and defenseless; and so 
we proceed until that highest sphere is reached 
—man’s duty toman: but the task grows lighter, 
the corner-stone has been laid, for the child that 
has learned to love and protect the dumb ani- 
mals will never be cruel to a tellow human 
being. 

“In organizing a band of merey, make the 
children understand the obligation of a pledge. 
To kindle their attention is one thing. to keep 
it alive is another, and this may be accomplish- 
ed by holding meetings: by distributing hu- 
mane literature; by giving them work to do and 
by making them feel that they are doing some- 
thing for the cause of humanity. Make them to 
feel a pride in their cause, and then, never fear, 
children so taught will work and work hard, avd 
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before long their parents will be working with 
them for mercy’s sweet sake. 

Of the results of the establishment of bands 
of mercy, consider the marvelous growth of this 
‘order of chivalry.” It is only a few years 
since Mr. George T. Angell formed the first 
band of mercy in this country, and now they 
number many thousands. They bind the east 
to the west, the south to the north in one great 
bond of love. It is the holiest of religions, this 
of mercy, admiting all. 

**What a world wouid ours become did mercy 
reign? The old would lean upon the young and 
strong, the happy share their sunshine with the 
sorrowing. the deserted child find loving moth- 
ers, while no scarlet letter would mark the sin- 
ner’s breast. The dumb beasts would need no 
voice to proclaim their woes, the very forests 
would sing for joy. the flowers bloom where 
blood was shed, and the love-birds nest in the 
cannon’s mouth, for **merey and peace have 
kissed each other.” 

We would add that the founding of the 
Parent American Band of Mercy was the 
work of ¢wo,of whom one was the Rev. 
Thomas Timmins, of Portsmouth, England. 
—G. T. A. 

KILLED BY TOBACCO. 

T. B. Torr writes in the N. Y. 7yrrbune as 
follows: *‘Not long since I was walking with a 
celebrated physician. As we passed a house, 
surrounded with every evidence of wealth, he 
spoke: ‘I have a patient in there—a 
ts dying, and beyond help, and her husband has 
killed her.” ‘Why. doctor, what do you mean? 
‘I mean just this, her husband is just literally 
steeped in tobacco until the insensible perspira- 
tion from his body has become deadly poison. 
and his wife absorbed enough of this, before | 
was called in, so that she will die.” ‘Have you 
told them!’ ‘No. It would only add to their 
misery.’ ‘But doctor, are you sure? ‘Jes: | 
have seen such things before. Some constitu- 
tions can bear this poison and some cannot. 
Why, justto give you an idea. I saw this ex- 
periment tried among others at an establish- 
ment where they treat persons for the cure of the 
tobacco habit. A man just brought in = was 
washed as clean as soap and water could make 
him. and then some flies were allowed to light 
on him. In five minutes by the watch they were 
dead. There was potson enough tn the persptra- 
tion that came out of a man washed as clean as 
possible to kill them! You can imagine what 
he would be when he wasn’t washed, to spend 
several hours each day in a warm bed with him.’ 
This was all new to me. and I was completely 
dumbfounded. I don’t use tobacco: but if I did, 
that physician’s statement would have stopped 
me. Run the risk of killing my wife by my 
filthy habit? Not much! would rather sleep 
tn the stable. in the pig-pen, or out of doors 
under a tree, until the poison was all out of my 
system.” 

Mrs. May Wrichr SEWALL opportunely 
says: “If one is seeking the causes of the nu- 
merical decrease and the physical degeneration 
of American families, let him not look to the 
fractional 1 per cent of the college-bred women, 
but to the SS per cent of tobacco-chewing, cigar- 
ette-smoking men. The dwarfing, devitalizing 
effects of tobacco being removed, it will be time 
enough to consider to what degree the higher 
education is reducing the numbers and enfeeb- 
ling the capacity of the Anglo-Saxon stock.” 
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WHAT THE EDITOR SAW. 

The other day we noticed him as he came 
across the bridge, with his wagon full of cotton, 
and chickens, and eggs. He found ready market 
for his produce, and we thought how happy his 
little ones would be when he returned home in 
the evening with toys, and dresses, and shoes, 
and food for the morrow, and some clear money 
in his purse. We thought we could see his wife 
stand in the doorway to give him a cordial greet- 
ing on his return, so desirous were we that he 
should make home ones happy and contented. 
We could almost see his cheerful face as he re- 
turned to his family after a day's absence. So 
we thought, and returned to our work. 

Sut eventide came, and he passed by our 
window again. He had nothing we thought he 
would have. The bed of the wagon was bare. 
No little shoes, nor food for the morrow, nor 
money in his purse, we dare say. The man was 
drunk. Ile had changed, and this changed our 
thoughts of his home. We could see the child- 
ren shrinking from his approach, and the wife, 
so careworn and sorrowful. She could not meet 
him with the tender smile with which she had 
intended greeting him. He was_ breaking her 
heart, and preparing to make paupers of his 
children.—Alabama Baptist. 


FROM THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 
ND then she lifted up her face, 

i. But started back aghast— 

The room, by strange and sudden change, 


Assumed proportions vast. 


It seemed a senate hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng: 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred. 
Applause rose loud and long. 


The ‘wildered teacher thought she knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 

‘+ And for his name,” said she, ‘the same 
Is in my record book.” 


The stately senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose in its place, 
Wherein there stood a man of God, 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 

The teacher's thought was strangely wrought: 
“7 whipped that boy to-day.” 


The church, a phantasm, vanished soon ; 
What saw the teacher then? 

In classic gloom of alcoved room 
An author plied his pen. 


‘My idlest lad!” the teacher said, 
Filled with a new surprise— 

“Shall I behold name enrolled 
Among the great and wise?” 


The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now described; 

A mother’s face illumed the place 
Her influence sanctified. 


miracle! a miracle! 
This matron, well I know, 
Was but a wild and careless child 
Not half an hour ago. 


**And now she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 
Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, 


My words to her at school.” 


W. H. VENABLE. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 

THE TARTARS AND THEIR HORSES. 

They have a way of living with their animals, 
which is truly astonishing—they talk to them.and 
when they wish to encourage them,they whistle to 
them as if they were birds. If they do not 
travel well, they address to them gentle re- 
proaches; and when special effort is needed on 
their part, they say to them ‘Come my doves— 
you know you must go up there; courage, my 
pets; come, go on!’ And when the difficulty 
is accomplished, they get down from their box 
and praise and caress them, allowing them to 
restand breathe—patting them between their 
eyes, rubbing their noses, stroking the hair on 
their foreheads 


their ears—indeed ca- 
ressing them in every way, and treating them 
like much-loved pets.—Uu Toursste au Caucase. 


between 


TRUE — TRUE — TRUE. 
On Bedloe’s Island in New York harbor. 


stands the great statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World —the gift of France to America — its 
right hand, stretched toward heaven, bears a 
cluster of brilliant electric burners, forming the 
most powerful light that shines on land or sea. 
This light, which is inclosed and defended by 
heavy plate glass, is proving wonderfully fatal 
to birds. Last summer on one morning alone, 
1372 birds, actual count, were found lying dead 
around the foot of the statue. The great light 
attracts, allures, dazzles. and maddens the birds: 
they fly toward it with amazing and unealculat- 
ing swiftness and break their necks against the 
defending glass. 

This suggests the thought that there are other 
creatures besides birds who cannot bear the light 
of liberty, and who dash themselves to pieces in 
it. In sober truth, there are creatures among us 
who, having flown out of the darkness of old 
world despotism into the light of our liberty 
become utterly dazzled , confused and crazed by 
it. It seems to cancel all power of thought and 
self-control. If the light was not sternly de- 
fended, they would put it out. As it is. they 
break their necks against the transparent but 
adamantine justice which detends, and which 
can alone protect the light of liberty. — Per. 
Dr. Pullman, tn Boston Globe. 
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CurtinG Red Tape (Interview between negro 
and sentinel, at armory gate, Richmond, just 
after the war.) Sentinel—‘Halt!” 

Negro—*‘What I done halt for?” 

Sentinel—‘*No one allowed in there.” 

Negro—‘‘But I *bleeged ter go. I got a note 
for de boss.” 

Sentinel—‘*No one allowed to go in without a 
pass.” 

Negro—‘‘But I tell you I *bleeged to go. 
Anderson sont me.” 

Sentinel—‘Can’t help who sent you; you 
can’t go in.” 

“Negro— Well den, you gimme de gun, av 
you take de note in.”—Harfer's Bazaar. 


Mr. 
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A GREAT deal of missionary work may be done 
by an old overcoat that is put upon a poor man 
instead of on a closet hook. 


NO BLINDERS NOR CHECK-REIN. 


HOW A CAT SAVED A KNIGHT. 
A little more than four hundred years ago 
It 


which was 


there was a bloody war in England. was 


about the succession to the crown 


claimed by two rival families. England has had 
several of these wars, but this was the most ter- 
rible of all. As each family wore a rose for its 
distinctive badge, that of Lancaster a red and 
that of York a white rose, this struggle is known 
in history asthe War of the Roses. It lasted 
over thirty vears, and there was a great deal of 
fighting and bloodshed and many cruel things 
were done, so that, as one writer expresses it, 
the white roses became red roses at the last. 

While the conflict was going on, it kept the 
country in a state of continual commotion. The 
peace and happiness of hundreds of families all 
over the land was destroyed. for some took side 
with one party, and others with the rival side. 
Murders and assassinations and imprisonments 
innumerable grew out of it. They were horrible 
times indeed. 


Among the families which this war broke up 


was that of Sir Henry Wyatt, a brave knight of | 


Kent. who buckled on his sword and went to 
fight for the Red Rose. Ifis attachment to the 
house of Lancaster proved an unfortunate thing 
for the Kentish knight. for he was taken prisoner 
and clapped into a cold, damp dungeon, where 
he was kept ‘in irons and stocks” for upwards 
of two years.and where he like to have perished 
from cold and starvation. 

Sir Henry was a fine and noble gentleman. 
Says his biographer, **There was no man more 
pitiful; no man more true to his word; no man 
faster to his friend. no man diligenter nor more 
circumspect.” 

As I said, he was kept both cold and hungry, 
reduced that at 
thought he should die. 


and he was so one time he 


But one day, when he was nearly perished, 
Sir Henry had a visitor. 
black and white cat, that 


It was only a large 
entered the prisoners 
cell ina very friendly way. Sir Henry rubbed 
his thin, cold hands in pussy’s warm fur and 
spoke kindly to her. 

The cat lingered a long while as though fond 
of the petting. When at last it went away the 
knight was disconsolate, thinking probably he 
should never see it again, and fearing that he 
should perish there from want and starvation. 
The next day, however, pussy returned, and 
this time she brought a plump pigeon, which 
she laid at Sir Henry’s feet, looking up to his 
face as much as to say. “See, I have brought 
you something to eat.” 

Of course pussy thought the pigeon was all 
ready for eating, but the knight could not, 
like a cat, eat the bird before it was cooked. 
Still he was thankful, and spoke kind words to 
her. After the cat was gone and the knight 


was left alone, he began to think how he should 
contrive to get a pigeon cooked. At last he hit 
on a plan. 

When one of the keepers came to bring his 
daily allowance of food, he said: *-This is not 
Christian, to starve a man, 
to keep life in a cat.” 


Here isn’t enough 


“*T dare not better it.” answered the man. 
“Suppose now that I could 
would vou dress it for me?” 


furnish flesh, 


‘*Certes; anything that you can provide we 
will attend to and make it nourishment fit for 
Christians.” replied the keeper. 

‘You swear to dress and cook any food T may 
procure. and bring the same to me!” said Sir 
Henry, determined to have a definite promise 
from the man. 

“By the Holy Virgin, I swear it,” he an- 
swered. 

Probably he was surprised at the sight of the 
| pigeon; but he must often afterwards have been 
| more surprised. For pussy 
conviction that 


labor 
friend did not 
have enough to eat, and often brought her game 
to his cell. 


seemed to 
under the her 
The jailor, who could not have 
been wholly heartless, was true to his promise, 
and carefully prepared for the table what the 
cat brought. 


This months, and the 
knight was saved from. starvation: and a day 


went on for several 
came at last when the prison door was opened, 
and he came out free. He lived after this many 
years. holding great state at his castle of Alling- 
ton in Kent, one of the favorite 
knights of King Henry VII, who conferred on 
him many important offices. 


and became 


But amid all his 
wealth and grandeur, he never forgot the four- 
footed creature that fed and nourished him when 
he was a starving prisoner, and he always kept 
a large number of cats around him, and had a 
certain sum laid aside every year for their sup- 
port. 


There are several portraits of 


Sir Henry 
Wyatt preserved in various places, 


and they all 
represent him with a cat sitting beside him. 
And I suppose it was on account of this adven- 
ture and in remembrance of his almost miracu- 
lous preservation that the good knight had his 
picture thus taken.—Fred Myron 
Portland Transcript. 


Colby. tn 


Lonbon may be safely asserted the greatest city 
this world ever saw. Never before in this plan- 
ets history has there been gathered together 
such a concourse cf human beings. 
which 


Rome, 
the centre of a 
world-wide empire. never reached a third part 
of its population. Paris, Vienna, and Berlin 
united would but a little more than equal it. Its 
| present population is about five millions and 
| ninety-four thousand.— Crty Press, London. 
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HORSE. 
Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle within 

a few inches of the head, and shoot at the 

dot, aiming toward the centre of the head. 
Be careful not to shoot too low. 


DOU. 

Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle near 
the head, aiming a little one side of the 
centre of the top of the skull, and shoot 
downward at the dot, so that the bullet shall 
go through the brain into or toward the neck. 

Do not shoot too low, or directly in the 
middle, because of thick boxes. 

After much consultation with veterinary 
surgeons and experts, no better or more 
merciful method of killing cats has been 
found than to put with a long-handled wood- 
en’ spoon, about half a teaspoonful of pure 
cyanide of potassium on the cat’s tongue, 
as near the throat as possible. 
is only for a 


The suffering 

Great care 
must be used to get pvrve cyanide of potas- 
sium, and to keep it tightly corked, 


few seconds. 
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George: **You have not told me yet how 
your parents feel about our engagement.” 
‘Well, pa says he will see me in my grave 
before he will let me marry you.” 
‘Good Heavens!” 
*O, dowt bother about him. 


World. 


Ma SUVS shell 
Omaha 
>_> 
Cases Reported at Office in October. 
For beating, and 


when lame or 


19; over-working over-loading, 6; 


over driving, 43; driving walled, 41; non- 


feeding and non-sheltet 5; abandoning, 5; torturing, 


ing, 
14; driving when diseased, 3; crucity transporting, 2; wen- 
eral cruelty, 50. 

Total, 149. 
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